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the one sterling character among the Bertrams. But Edmund
has been fascinated by Mary Crawford, and confides to his cousin
Fanny all his hopes and fears; whilst Mary, on her part, candidly
debates with Fanny whether she can possibly wean herself from
the gaieties of life and become a clergyman's helpmate after
Edmund's austere pattern. This is a more lacerating irony than
the comic situations in the earlier novels, with the single exception
of Elinor's ordeal when her lover is claimed by Lucy Steele.
But this time irony becomes an instrument of edification. Its
amplitude may be measured by a comparison of Sir Thomas
Bertram's indignant lecture when his little niece, whom he had
taken from a shabby home and brought up amid the splendours
of Mansfield Park, has what he thinks the perversity to reject
the rich Mr Crawford, with his complete change of mind at the
end, when he is overjoyed to accept her for his own son.
Sick of ambitious and mercenary connexions, prizing more
and more the sterling good of principle and temper, and chiefly
anxious to bind by the strongest securities all that remained to
him of domestic felicity, he had pondered with genuine satis-
faction on the more than possibility of the two young friends
finding their mutual consolation in each other for all that had
occurred of disappointment to either; and the joyful consent which
met Edmund's application, the high sense of having realized a
great acquisition in the promise of Fanny for a daughter, formed
just such a contrast with his early opinion on the subject, when
the poor little girl's coming had been first agitated, as time is
for ever producing between the plans and decisions of mortals,
for their own instruction and their neighbours' entertainment.1
Such careful annotation of the whole drift of the story is a little
heavy for Jane Austen; she did not so italicize the unconscious
irony in that previous lecture when Sir Thomas could not speak
too highly of Mr Crawford's merits, or when he reminded Fanny
that his daughter Maria " is nobly married," the daughter whom
he was a little later to cast out for having succumbed to Crawford's
profligacy.*
The Crawfords, like Jane Fairfax and Frank Churchill in
the next novel, may be described as supernumeraries, not leading
* Last chapter.                                                                    * Chap, rrxii.